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A qiies tionnaire formulated from sections of the Inventory on 
Family M fa prepared by the Tennesse© Commission on Children and Youth 
was adminiscered to over two thouHand high school studen^Cs, in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee (adjoining MeCropolitan Nashville), 

The ques tion^naire was designed to gather responses on a five 
point h^cale regarding stable and unstable family characteris tics ^ ' as 
outlined in the Inventory , asking for the degree to which these applied 
to .the students* families, A Fap-nlty Research Grant from Middle 
Tennessee Sta^te UiMversity provided support for a comprehans iva com- 
putcri::cd rciicarch analysis of the findings* 

Tht^re were over t\^o hundTed fifty Black respondents in the popu^ 
latton surveyed and. although , Blacks Were=. high i^n some *'unstabla" familv^ 
characteristics sucii as separation, divorce, unemployment, poor housing, 
etc, an examination of ^hair responses in the areas of the "stable'** 
family did not reflect the stereo type of highly distressed, disorganized 
and deviant cliaracterls tics , but in some areas such as family togetlier^ 
ness, family respect, etc, ^Blacks responded more positlvaly^ than l^ites 

This discrepancy suggested that the usual Black Studies are too 
narrow, Jfoqussing on the *'problam" aspects of -Black families* Tliis 
research has been Innovative in that it has- attempted to study Black 
^famOies 'apart '"^frdm^ trie gKettbew^W^NdtthWrn^ metropoW by -compa^ring - 
them with Wiite families in a'relatively small So^uthern ^city-county 
area. . ' "^^^ 



Frooedure 

Every ten ^ years , since 1909, the President of the United States has 
called a ^l^itehouse Conference .on Children and Youth* Each state governor 
Is notified and, In tui^n, contacts a judge in each county. 'A coTrmiit'tee 
is then formed to make a county-wide study of the^ conditions for youth. 
Tills writer ^was invited to be ,a member of the Rutherford County Committee 
'and asked to work with the youth on the Coimnittea- lliia sub-group 
formulated a questionnaire from the study guide/inventor^^provided by the 
Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance. 

This questionnaire was given to all the s&udents in Rutherford 
County High S6hools (except Eagleville) and under a Faculty Research 
. grant from ^MXS,^^^ 40ta. h^ye baen , to a limltad.degree.j...anaiY£ed=. 
Approximately 265 Black students completed the quesnionnaire. 

f- - ! . ' ' ' ■ ' ' '' 

These responses have been studied^ comparing those of .Black and^ White 
in areas related primarily to patterns which affect -family socializatloiu 
Using the chi square, levels of sigifiif Icance have been found in many 
areas of family living and ^he family's relationship to "the community. 
This comparative scientific study, of Black and White families in a similar 
area in the mid-South, reveals remarkable similarities rather than 
differences in Black/White family life. 

Areas of Black family socializatioa which are contrasted with White 
in this research are as follows: ^ ^ 

(1) Demographic data ,■ 

(2) Mutual family trust and p'arc?ntal truthfulness 
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(3) Mutual family rcspecc and loyalcy G 

(4) Feolings of family togetherness and the perceived degree of 
**'doing things together"^ 

(5) Family frictions : discipiina of children family quarrels 
and divorce \ 

(6) Comiiiunlty suppprt* churdh attendance, schocfl activities and 
community activi ties | ^ , ^ ^ , . 

Demographic Data " * ^ - ^ ' 

Murfraasboro is a city with a population of about 25sOOOs located 

\ 

in Rutherford County ^ Tennessee ^ bordering Davidson (Nashville) County, 
About 12% of the city/county population is Black. Thara has been very 
little residential intagration apart from federally funded housing pro j acts. 
Certain areas of the city are assumed to be *'Black'* and although tha 
housing is usually better than *'shack'% it. is generally lass than adequate,' 
as indicated in Response to the question regarding housing, 
(See Table I.) - 

Murfreesboro is humming with many new industries, but job opportunities 
for Blacks seem to ba rather poor here as in the rest of the nation* 
Students were asked to rata the community as to the unemployment situatloTi 
and job opportunities I . ^ ^ ^ 

(See TabTe II) * .. . . 

It would appear from these data that the Black families represented 
in this study grm not on a^ "par'' economically with ^^ites in thii county 
and therefore would probably not be in the same socia-aconomic class. 

Simpson and-'-Ylnger (1965: 185) suggest that many aspects of Black 
behavior are consequences of class status j not simply prejudicai • 



TABLE I 



To ,what degree does the following apply to your family 
housing? 



Black 
White 



Poor^ Overcrdwded. 
9.1 
3,5 

chi -square 25. 36 



Average 
47,2 
37,3 
S *001 



Very nobd 
43.6 
59.2 
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TABLE II 



at degree does each of the following apply to your family; 



UnemplDyment 

Constant Some 
Unemployment UnemployFient 

9-2 16.2 

6.5 8.5 

chi square 17,28 



and 



Job 0 p p o r t urfr t i es 



Regular 
Employniant « 

^ 74.6 

85,0 

S .001 



Good 



Unsatisfactory Average Opportunities 
9.7 38.0 52.0 

0,3 26.0 . 69,0 

chi square 32.36 S .001 



Lower class Negroes often eKhlbic a low degroe of rnn t=i vn t ion 

for educacion; but that chls is not simply a product; of their 

race stncus buc in part a result of their class sta'tus as 

sfiown by the similar patterns of Tnotivation found among^ J 

lower class Wnite children. Prejudice doubtless increases 

the likelihood that a Negro will be a member of the lower 

class and this lies behind this personality tendency; but 

class factor per se must also be considered. 

. As the following behavior characteristics are analyzed , it will be 

significant to bear in mind Simpson's hypothesis, 

- . » 

^ Mutual F ainllv Trust and Farental Truthfulness 

Despite the fact that Whites h^ave traditiojiaily entrusted th^ir 
mosp precious pjDssessions their ^childten , to the care of Black womenj 
and ''maids" are lefj. alone in l^Jhite homes to cleans there has baen a 
tendMnW t^ "scsreQty^B -chlB'^ 

the Black family^ Rainwater (1968= 123) suggests that there is an under- 

lying distrust; / 

r ;^-*._riie . conceptions parents have of their children are 
such that t^^y are constantly alert as the child matures 
to evide^^ that he is as bad as everyone dlse. That is, 
in ^lowex-^clssa culttirej human nacurLe ia/conce veJ of as 
essejitially bad, destructive^ immoral* 

In response to the questions on trust within the, family in this 
research. Blacks showed little' difference from \#iites. 



"muBual, trust'' 



_ The ccincept of "mufrual, trust" may have posed some problem of 
interprecation. However, there seams to be some consensus between the 

8 V ■ " ■ 



Lwo groups in chat thta chi squares w^^re similnr ^ f or both thu quwscion o'f 
iimcual trust and the more specific question regarding parental truthfuli^es 
.(Sea Table III) ; 

Actually 5 in both areas of trusD^ there' appiears to be a different 
pattern in the two groups; for the Blacks ^ there is a greater response 
than the- I'/liites to ■'average" and less tor the ends of " the continuum^ 
Unites averaging a higher peratn.taf^a^'^oT^ both ""good"' (aiways and often) 

and ''poor" (seldom and never) ^ , ' ^ 

\ ' ' ' "' - - ' ^ - - - - 

It \is noteworthy, that parental truth'fulness (alway%: 53, ^often: 32) 

is rateci more highly than mutual trust in both groups. This seems to 

bear out'^the findings of a previous knalysis of the confined Black ^ 

and Ulii te\responsas comparing parent's truthfulness with their young 



eople, and the youth *s truthfulnesa wltK^ parents (always: 16 , often| 52) 



Mutual Family Respect_and Loyalty 

^ \ • _ ^ 

According to Cooley Clooking ^ass self) and Mead (generalized 

Other)? socializrffeion takes the 'form of Judging ourselves f rom *our percep— 

tions of othera- evaluktisns of us, and BJ^acks have" traditionally ' ' 

'T ^ T . 

accepted White stereotypes of themselves. Studies have found that 
Black college is tudants h-ad similar stereotypas of'Blncks, as did their 
l^ite classmatLg, (Newcomb et, al. 1965i 435). With negative stereo- 
typing from thti White community reinforce^ by Blacks who agree, it would 
tend to follow |that Blacks would respect themselves very little and 
this lack of reBpect would permeate the home* ^ ? 

Rainwater ^states. (1968ai 123)* - 
In ^^egro slum ^culture ^ growing up involves an ever=-lncreasing- ' * 
# ^prectatior^ of one's shortcomings of the Impossibility of 



TABLE' III 



Rate your family as to 


(a) mutual 


trust, (b) 

i , - 


pareiftal truthfulness 


Very Gbod 


Good / 


Average 


. Fa 


ir 


Poor 


Black (a) 33.2 


Ca) 37.6 


(a) .23.0 


' ^a) 


3.6 


. (a) 1.8 


' ,:-(b) 48.9 


Cb) .32.8 


Co) 14.2 


Cb) 


'l.8 . 


Cb) 1.5 


Whlce (a) '36.0 


Ca) 38.4 


Ca) 17.2 


(a) 


4,5 


Ca)J 3.'0 


- Cb)'54.5 


-Cb) 31.7 


(b) 11.2 


Cb) 


1.3 


,Cb) 0.5 


(a) chl squmra 


6 , 1'O 




"N.S. 


.2 




(b) chl aquare 


6.8 




N.S. 


.2 
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! adlng^a self*-sufficlent Vind gracifying way of living. 
It ia in the family first and mos t devastating that one 
iBatns these leBSons^ * » , The res.ult is a p^.c iliar 



strength , . . (which) involves the abilitv to tolerate 

and defend against degrading verbal'^'and physical aggres- 

sions'' from others and not .to give up completely . . , * , ' 

Family members becQme potential enemies to eac-^. 4DtheL. 

In cnn^rastj response^ in tWl's research ^dicate more respect amongst 
"% ' *■ . " 

Black family members. It may be 'that, in this sample, education is 
becoming imyj--^nt; Raim it suggests that as Black children recogniEe 
education^as a means, of escape ^from a difficult situation, then *'Their 
commitment to school activities will feed back into their families in 
a positive way. The parents will feel proud rather than ashamed." 
Cl968b: 126) It is= important to note that both grouos ^ Black and T^ite^ 

perceive a fairly high degree of respect in^the home^ 

Very Hiich\ and Much/ Respect I Black'84,3; ^^ite.79.3 ' 

r it ^ . = 

*"J^^y^lty" \is another c ncept which may be Interpreted i^n various 
ways, ^ Whether it ^connQtes faithfulness, .adherence (to -family members) 
or duty (Webster), it would tend to indicate an element of support. 
Loyalty within the family woulrf'seem to be closely ase Lated with a 
perceived degree of respect; in these- responses there is not a signi= 
ficant statistical difference between Black and White* * - 

niffarences in thfe^^perceived loyalty within the family Indicate chat 
the Whites' seem to be greater than the ^Blacks'* . It is difficult to 
understand why "respect" and ^'loyalty-' would be difte?ent* - ^ This may, be 
p^rtiaily 'explained in terms o^f Rainwater's discussion of the matrifocal 
family (1968cs Iji, 117); - '* *» ■ 



In N'cfgro lower-clenss families wnme'n-- tend to look to cheii ' 
Cemale relatives for support: and counsel and to cront ,cheir 
husbands as essGntially uninteres ted In the day--to-dav 
problems of family^ living. Wives seem very willing to " 
' withdraw commitment from husbands who are not bringing mon€y 
,inco the house. ^fhey take the point of view that "he has no 
right to take up spac& around the house^ tovuse facilities 
or to demand loyalty f^ta her. The lack of control that 
mothers have over much that goes on in their househo4ds is 
most dramatically apparent in the fact thq^ their older 
children seem to have the right to come home at any time 
once they have moved and to stay in the home without* 
contributing to its maintenance. Though the mother may 
be resohtful^ about being taken advantage of ^ she' does not 
feel she can turin her children awayt 

mere may be an indication here that rather than a loyalty to tha^ fami 

the family is taken for granted. It is interesting to note that in . 
V comparing White resporis eg to ^'respect*' and "loyalty" they are quite 

similmr, whereas' the Black responses are quite dlffererit. 

(See Table W) ^ " - ' ^ , ^ 

These results may be ^^Interpreted in termB of semantics: to fbc\ 
c^-T^iite, respect and loyalty are synonymous—you are loyal to those whom 
you*^respect. the Black it appears ' that this ia not necessarily the 



White Responses! 


(a) 


Cb) 


C-c) 


Cd) 


Ce) 


.Respect 


45.9 


33.4 


,14.5 


3.6 


1.9 


, Loyalty 


46.2 


34. 7 


13.6 


■ 3.1 


1.4 


BiacH, Responses: 


(a) 


(b) 


Cc) 


' Cd) 


Ce) 


Respect 


58.4 


25.9 


12.0 


2.6 


0.7 


Loyalty 


39.^ 


36.1 


20.1 


2.6 


,1.5 














Respect 


chi square 14. 7 


S 


.01 


Loyalty 


C.hl ! 


iquare' ' 


9'. 04 


N.S. 


C.l to 



id ■ 
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■ FeQlings of Family Togetherness and , ' 

DegrBe to Which Famlllaa "Do Things Tog^her " 

Tlie reaponsea to the two queatlons which asked for Indlcatlohs of 
family togetherness Indicate that the pTfophecles of doom on the part of 
pessimistic family experts have not become reality in .the functioning 
of the majority of these families^. At least. 601 of the Whites 1 and 67%^ 
of the Blacks perceive strong family cohesiveneas . However, tlie results 
appear to indicate that more Blacks both '"do things together" (B.: 57. 7^ 
W: 49,1) and "feel" more togathernesa (Bi 67,9, Wi 60,4) than White 
families. Several interpretationa may^ be drawni ' 

Whites have b#en bjcalnwaahed into a family togetherness approach.^ 
The^^"idBal type" family is one in which father plays baseball wtuh his 
son and takes him on fishing trips , etc; mother Is a girl scout leader, 
assists the daughter in bakingp cooking and sewing^ gloves to go wiih the 
family on camping trips, etc. Few flarailiea can live up to these requirements 
of "fibgetherness" but if they do' nots White children are apt to feel that 
the family is not meeting expectations. Black children might not have sueh 
expectations but many define "doing things together" as visiting friends 
and relatives , i 

Another hypothesis which could be postulated is that part of a family's 
feeling of togetherness may be an outgrowth of a feeling of cooperation,, — to ' 

what degree the memberp of the family help with the household chores. It 
appears that Black students are expected to carry their share of -the chorea 

more than the White, ' i ^ 

(See Table V) ^ " ^ : 

Still another interpretation that might be given for a greater ' 

^feeling of family togetherness on the part of Blacks could center on the 
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TABLE V 

Does each family, mender have suitsibre chores and, do them? 

Most of Only 

Always the time Sometimae Whan Asked Never 

Black 29.5 46*6 15.9 5,7 2,2 

White 25.7 , 45.9^ 15,3 ^ 11,9 1.2 

chl square 11,00 ^ig* •03 / 
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degree of conflict batwaan adoleBcents. and parents. Curfew seems to be one 
problem in parent-taan relationships which tnlght indicate a measure of 
friction, A significant difference does seem to eKlst, 

(See Table VI)' J - . . - - -.^^ ^- ^ ■ 

, The pattern of diffeTence seems to not be centered in thfe areas of, 
strong conflict (always and often) but within the median (sometimes) and ' . 
lesser (seldom) conflict, areas. ^ Whites here appear to have lees conflict. 
This could be interpreteid in at leas t two ;ways: ^ either the student usually 
c^forms, or as suggested by Goslln^ (19691 830), referring primarily to 
^Whites J s 

^ l^e observe that parents, particularly those in urban middle 
class set"tings , . , are extremely reluctant to establish 
constraints that appear to handicap the adplescent in his 
social activities and competition for status and acceptance/ 
The latter in/terpretation could at the same^, time explain both the 

lesser conflict ^th parents and the lack of family togetherness or 

cohesiveness , . - ' 

Family Frictions: Discipline of Children , ' ^ 
Family Quarrels and Divorce 

Discipline of young children and harmony (or lack of it) in th^ . . 
home are strong factors in the socialization process. Albert Bandura 
writes' (19691 379)i ^ . - ' _ 

' Th-ere is a substantive b^y of evidence that novel modes of 

aggressive, behavior are readily acquired through observation 
of aggressive models. Findings of 'these controlled Investigations ; ' 



TABLE VI . 

Do you find yourself in conflict with your parents 
regarding time to come in? . V 



Always Often Somatiiaes Seldom Never 
Black 17.1 14.0 35.0 ^ 18,6 15.3 

' Whita 15.1 IBA " 24.4 25.6 16.7 



chi aquara 16.47 



Sig. .01 
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lend support to field studies demonstrating the crucial role; 

of modeling in the genesis antlsofiial aggressive response 

" ' ^ 
patterns.. ^ 

Gold. (1958) examined this hypothasis in relation to BlaQks 'and Whites and 
concluded ch^t the first. has a. greater experienoe of physical punishment.^ 
This concept J that Black parenta use physical punishment more often is ■ 
not._tcLrne out in this research. ^ 
(See Table VII) * / ' 

This research would Indicate a difference in patterns 'of disciplining 
children between Blacks and Wlltes but not in the direction of more 
physical punishment. ^Rather, ^^ere appears Xo be 5% more. likelihood of 
White children being &panked. ^ittwater's findings shed some light 
(1968d: 117): - V 

. , In this culture there is little of the sense of awesome 

responsibility .of caring for children that is character- v ^ 

istic of the working and middle class. As quickly as 

he can move around he learnp to fend for himself, , 
^ (Marriage) . . . for the girl means giving up a familiar^ 
and comfortable house that ^ unlike some other lower-class ^ 
^ .subcultures places few real restrictions^ on her behavior 

TKis may partially explain the. higher per4en^^|e^f Blacks - choosing 
(a). However^ it is important to note that in, the majority of cases, 
both Black ^and White childrer^ were discipline^^n some way (c i d U e.\ 
85.3, W: 87.0) , \ 

Along with the stereotype of/more physical punishment for children, 
it is often assumed that Black couples fight more than White. According 



' . TABLE VII 



When you were in elementary school (age 6-12> and, dispbeyad an 

important family rule, your parents usually i ^ 

. ' V Blacks x^t^itas 

(a) Ignored your behavior 5,^1 ' 2.8- 

(b) ^Iliraataned #nd aidn\t carry outjthr thi^eat : 8.8 10.4 

(c) Sat; down and t^ked^^ith you ' ^ - 'J2.i--/ ^ 28.8 
^(d) Punished in some way other than epanking 26.6 2673 
(e) Opanked you ,..^7; ' ' ^ ^ 26.6 31.9 



to this research, although not statistically siiniilcant, 'there appears to 

be a -tittle more quarrelling and fighting in mite families (B. 8,0; 10,0). 

If disharmony eKiata between husband »and wife it may be more acceptable 
to the subculturG for the Black parencs to separate than it is for the 
White parents (see Rainwater. 1968c) ,V Whether this is a plausible hypotheaia 
or not/ Black families do experience more separation (Bil9; Will, S iOOl) 



^ommunl^ty Support i Community Actlyltles , , . . - 

Church Attendance y School Activities 
Community Activlrtea 

Ro^a and meeler (19711 54), in their research on Black Belonginfi in 
Tampa, Florida, found that two in five (44 percent) of all their respondents 

belonged to ^one or more voluntary associations apart from churchea and 

■ ' (■ \ ■ ■ 

unions. They did not iaclude White, therefore ^ no comparisons can be 
made of two populations* ^ 

'''''''€-l=X^_Qne-f if th belonged to one volunta?^ aaaociation 

(2) One-ninth belonged-^to two voluntary aasociattions " 

(3) One--tenth belonged to three or more^^voluata^ associationa * 
Other research Indicates a range of percentages of belonging: 

(1) American Ins titute ^of PubllQ Opinion, , 1954 54% \ 

(2) National Opinion Research Center^ 1955 27% 

(3) Survey Reaearch Center^ 1952 - 69%\ s 
— -^^^^ (4) Sab check and Thompa on I ^ - 75%-^.^ 

Aa with Whites, the higher the Black aoclar status , the^':greate.r the^- 
membership in voluntary associations* About two-thirds of the\ Blacks in 
high stacus ■occupa'tions belonged to a voluntary association wHile two-thirds 



] ■ 



of the unemployed belonged to none. 
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•Almost all respondents with five or more memberships were prof essionala, 
The research done here for the Whitehousa Conference study was not' 
detailed regarding type of voluntary organization, -nor Moes it deliberately - 
separate church meTnlieraKip ' f rom other organizations. Some ..respondents 
may have included church In community organizacions in spite of the fact "that 
another ^estlon asked about church attendance^ The data Indicate - that " - 

Blacks ara^nvolyed in community organizations to a greater degree than i .1 

Whites (Nearly every night* Bi 8.8; Wi 3,9). ' ' 

t Herskovits (1958i 180) would^ claim a relationship betweeh the Black 
.tendency to join voluntary associations in America and^ the African heritagai 
Cooperation among the Negroes of this country is principally 
-found in such J^nstltutions as lodges and other -benevolent . ' 

^societies,, which in themselves are directly in line with 
the tradition anderlying similar .African orga 

of the secret societlM in the parts of Africa 
from which the slaves were Arived ^s well knoWrT^V (ml&ay— 



, * . It is the non-secret societies, . , that in time of 
ijeed assure their members access to resources greater than 



those^ of any individual, which give .this type of society an 
especially significant part in assuring stability to ' 
^ African si^ial structure, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

;• . . ■ ; - „ ■ . ^ 

H, ' - ; . ■ - "■■ ^ ^ . ■ ■ . 

Church Attendance \\ ^ . v , _ 

Churchs^attfen^ance was not included in the above, but church-related ^ 
.activitias could hav6 been. The questlpn "Does. your famly go to church' 

■ ■ - "i/ ■ = ^ ' ' ^ " f_ - ■ ■ - , . . 

tbgether*' tends to imply Sunday service more than church-related organlzatiQns* 



■ A statatnent regarding wKo goes more,. 'Blacks or Whites is not 
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, order wich' this material. . However, an 81181^313 indicates a diffacent 
paccern of church attendance. • When . attendarice more than once a week 
is included tSunday a vening' service, prayer meeting, Sunday School, 
etc) the White population ±s sligh tly higher , yet tha t^hltes "never*' 

'acwad^tb..^^^^er^egree the' Blacks . WeitklY .attendance is 

Comparing responses to the qucis tions reiardlng membership :in 
organizations and attendance at churchy tt la apparent that different 
patterns of activity prevail. . ' " 

(See Table Vin) , ; 

Apparently j attending, church was not considered to be mambershlp 
1^^ community organizations ^ as Indicited abovfe. ^ - 



support 



of School^ Activities 



Educational Implications . 5 ^ - , 

In the mid 1960*s, schools In Rutherford Coiinty offered the "freed 
of choice" in schools to its residents. ^Thi^ wriUr had chlldran In 
elementary Echool and was most impressed as a newc|mer to Murf raasboro " 
in 1067 with the numbers of 'Black parents -who atitenVed P.T.A. and school 



om 



.ppen houses. After t^e above date, the ^lack elementary •scKool wt 
changed in to a middle school, the Black hlML.s.ofaool-^^adT'a yoBatlonal 
annex to the Central High School and both Black and tJh^te, children -we^^ , 
bussed. This integfation . of schools took place without Vncida^ 



It is importaht to note that' according to the damdgrlyhlc data of * 
Rutherford County, about 12% are- Black, and computing the numbers responding 
to .Che questionnaires in this research ..a-Zrlz of the high sch^ool population \ 



pop 
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TABLE VIII 



Community Organizations. 

. / B 
nearly every nlghC 8,8 
frequently 
occasionally' 
seldom 



never 



19. 7 

'36.1 
16.8 
15.3 



W 

3.9 
21.2/ 
32.8 
23,6 
15.9 



/ Church Attendance" ^ • 

more chan ogee a week , 19.0 22.7 

:v34.3 33*2 

25/2 21.6. 

* , _ =^ .=- - 

" . -. \ 6.9 3.5 

~r-^:-^J1..3 16,6 



wee 
occaa lonally 
monthly 
never 



\ 
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±s also , Black, Appar:eneiy, the Black segment o^^f this communicy, on a 
par with Whites, is strasaing the need for educA^n*. This being the 
case, Bl^ck educational achievement this counny: should indicate/ 
large Black middle clar*s, • '\ \^ ' 

^No attempt was made to inquire into tfia academic achievement of 
^ the students in the county's high schools since th^s . was primarily a 



family and community ;research project. KoT^everp mk question was 

asked "Do' members .of your . family support school act:|vltles?V The 

responses to this question indicate that Blacks supplprt the sphool 

to a similar degree as the vmites. (Bi 52, 2^ Wr 48.^8 ^^chi square'2,96-N.SO 



These findings also support the observations of Elaine Bureass/ that 
(l:?69r267) - v . ^ 

the Bla^ck population" is incteasingiy realizing that: 

\ . - ' * . - - " ' ' ; \ : 

Educ^ation and occmpational achieyement .are highly valued. 

Education is ^he avenue to necessary training and skills 

for getting aheadi for 'inculcating the youth with the 

V*right democratic values^" the right motivations^ .trie right. 

.coimnltments to the future, and the ijight -patterns of behavior, 

' A high school^ diploma ±b incpeasingiy easentlalj and gacrC- 

. ^ ' ^ i . _ . ■ ■ ^ ^ 

fice to send >i,i'ldren bn xo collage is a positive good. * * 

The ^ap bfetween ^^ed. national attainment of Negroes and l^lltes 
has nWrrowed during the past twenty yaars. . . \ » 

As pr*4viously noted, the populatioh of 'this research ;seems\ to be a^ 
cross-sactibn" oiE the Jlack Rutherford Countyi howeVierp the ' 

findings %piea^^ to indicate a tendency toward the patterns assessed by 
several sociblo as Black middle, class rather ^tfian Ralnwatef4 ghetto 

slum culture i /^us^ some discussion of the material regarding thi 
Blacfe middle fclass.is in order, * f 1* . \ 



Billingsley (1968i 97) claims that Blacks ha;^e made advancements 
through "screens of opportunities" (Chaptar 4),, ~t"hat Negroes are not 
' "self-made" men but have had assistance ±h finding and .using these 
opportunities, ^ The 'chief characteristic of Black man and women' of 
achleyement is a strong family life^ . = • * . 

.Strong, families are thpse which seem Co be guidad in ,f ' 
their patterns of interaction among members (togetherness, 
loyalty, respect) and with the^outside world by a definite 
set of values or philosophy with an accompanying pattern ^^f 
behavior consistent with those values/ . .^^Strohg famiiies 
\ are often highly influenced by the religious corfvictions 
and behavior^ (53% attend church once a week or more) j the 
education or educational aspirations of one or mo.re. members 
(support of school activities r 52%) . , •Negrov'familles have . 
placecj heavyf emphasis and rellrMnce on Interactions with both 
relatives (Quote I Rainwater) and non-relatives.: , . Thiis ^ 
figures of importance in the community--^the chief , or elders, ^ 
the minister, teacher or other responsible adults^~have always 
been called upon to help the f,amily' socialize its .children. . ^ 
^ One of the keys to the attainment of a B^^ack middle cla^sa status is' 
■:the presence of the father figure in the home* >TaziWr (1959^ 329-3p) " 
suggests that the opportunities for Black men to work-in (a| industry,' 
especially as skilled workers ^ (b) clerical occupa^ioas and (cj service 
oecupations have enabled "the male head^ of the family (to have) sufficieM 
ecpnomlc security to play the' conventional role of provider for his family 
without the aid of the wife." \^ r \ . ^ 



, Tlici question regarding odcupation in this research was an open-eridedt' 
one which respondents compS&ted'.^ Unf brtunately , they were analyzed oh 
a fivG«point scale by st^fen^: asaistanta and classified as seen in Table IX; 
The areas oi "skillad" and '^unskilled-* we^e classified together and therefore 
it is impossible to make the' dis tinction here between low;er class unskilled ' 
and middle class EkilJ.ed. Also, there max be both ldw|t^ and ^middle ' 
class' combined under the heading of . "services" since *th^ could incldde \ : 
botb garbtage men and inail carriers* , / 

(See Table IX) ■ ' . - . . ' r ^ 

In the Black middle, clas-s family, the husband is generally recogniEed 
as the he^d of the family | however, Frazier (1959ai 330) suggei'tat - 
• , * the wife is flot completely subordinated There is oftjpn' 
. a division of labor -in the management of the household and a " ' - 
^pirit df democracy in the family. The dignified^ and respected , 
position of the wife and mother is. due partly to the traditi^n^ ' 
of .Independence among Ne^ro women. • * ' , ; 

Many authorities would agree with HerskovitSj that this "dig^nif ied^:: t 
and.: respectfed'' .. position .of the Black woman is a carry-over of ^e'"West ; \ 
African matrifocal family. 

- ■ % . . . . ' - 

It would ;^appear from this research, that ^ many ^of /thfe'^Black families 
in Jlutherford County are rather stable and that with sufficient ^'screens ^ : 
of opportunities", many will/ in the next generation, btfcome mid^re clas3 ^ ^ 



TABLE IX 



Father's Occupation 

Unskilled/ 

■ Farm Skilled Services Business Professional 

.Black 7*3 22,3 23.7 : 9.1 8,0 

White 6.2 15.8 30.6 18.7 13.0 

(The above figures do no.t total 100%. I^i 19% of Black families 
and 11% of Whitej parents were not living together. Other 
respondents did not fill this in) . . • 
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= Conclusions ' 

Rarely has sociological literature looked at the responsible Black 
citizen and very rarely, if at all, have social scientists actually 
compared the ^^ite and the Black in a Qommunity. 

CQntrlbution to Knowledge . ^ 

This research has been innovative in that it has attempted to 
analyze the Black family 

(a) apart from the Ghetto 

(b) in a relatively small Southern city rather than a Northern 
metropolis 

(c) by comparing it with the White^ family 

This study has found that far from being irresponsible citizens, the 
Blacks of Rutherford County support the schools and attend church as do 
the Whites, and even exceed the Whites in membership in comnunity 
oirganizationa. Although good work oppc cunities and^ good housing are 
less available for the Blacks than Whites ^ there is a remarkabla 
resilience in that Black family members help with chores ^ have a spirit 
of family togetherness and family respect that exceeds that of the 
Whitest Billingsley C1968ai 199) summarizes this resilience in the 
following conclusions 

. Despite the fact that the vast majority of Negro Families 
are stable^ conforTnlng and achlevlngi and caiisa no problems 
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to anybody, the tendency to" view thorn in negative terms 
. persists, , , Mo- ynihan and his staff eKamined the 1960 
nacional census data and found that nearly a quarter of 
all Negro families ' ware headed by females and that nearly 
a quarter of all Negro babies that year were born out of 
wedlock, . , He concluded quite incorrectly, that the Negro 
family in this country Is falling apart and failing to make 
their way in the world, * . Mo ynihan paid very little 
attention to the fact that seventy-five percent of Negro 
familiis^ met his criteria of stability. 

The findings from this., study Indicate that as Black families have 
the opportunity and encouragement to achieve stabilltyj at least in 
Rutherford County, Tennassee, the majority have produced responsible 
American citizens. 
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